BEDE
thou livest to be old, how, ere a thousand years be passed,
will thy fame be more than if thou hadst died a babe; which
thousand years yet, to eternity, is a shorter space than the
twinkling of an eye.
This shows, incidentally, how much Dante underestimated his
own fame. The six hundred years following Dante's death
have been no ages of darkness, yet, so far as anything can be
predicted, it seems safe to predict that, a thousand years after
his birth, Dante's glory will remain undimmed. Dante tells
us how he was burdened by thinking of the heavy load of
penance which he would have to carry in Purgatory for his
pride.1 For my part, I find myself amazed at his modesty.2
But Bede had a humbler mind than Dante. He was an
expert in Chronology, and he knew that he was living in the
Sixth, and Last, Age of the World. For the first Five Ages, those
before Christ, Bede's reckoning did not differ materially from
the results arrived at by Archbishop Usher, which are still in
the margins of our bibles. These Ages, according to Bede,
together covered 3952 years, only fifty-two less than Usher
allowed. The last of these five pre-Christian Ages (from the
destruction of Solomon's Temple at Jerusalem by Nebuchad-
nezzar to the Coming of our Lord in the flesh) was the epoch
in which, Bede asserted, the world had grown old. The Sixth
Age was to stretch from the Incarnation of Christ to the Day of
Doom: it was, according to Bede, the age of complete decrepi-
tude, as befitted the epoch which was to end in the destruction
of all.3 Bede deprecated inquiry as to how long this last age of
decrepitude would continue; but assuredly he would not, like
Dante, have thought in terms of thousands of years. Dante's
idea of successive painters, poets, scholars, each surpassing and
obscuring the fame of his predecessor, shows how much the
outlook of the European spirit had grown since the Dark Age
of Bede.
1  Purgatorio, xiii, 136-8.   Yet in Paradiso> xxx, 131-2, Dante sees but few
thrones still unfilled; indicating a brief future for history.
2  Mr. T. S. Eliot tells me that I am wrong here.  It was not Dante's modesty,
he sa^s. It was his miscalculation.
3Mon. Germ. Hist.,  Chwnica Minora> ed. Th. Mommsen, iii, p. 248,
Berlin, 1898.
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